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and weeping most dolorously, he cried, 'Immense gratitude I owe 
you, my lord and master, beloved of God and elect ; because that at 
least for one hour you have snatched me from out the gates of hell, 
where I have been suffering unspeakable torments.' And he besought 
the Saint that he would allow him to follow him : but the Saint 
refused, giving for his reason, that men could not but look with 
intolerable terror on his countenance; when being asked who he 
was, he said his name was Glarcus, son of Cas; that heretofore he 
was swine-herd to King Cairbre. St. Patrick then advised him to 
believe in the Triune God and be baptized, if he would not return to 
his place of torment, to which the giant joyfully agreed ; and then he 
returned to his grave, and he was delivered, according to the word of 
the Saint, from his place of suffering." — Colgan Trias Thaum. sexta 
vita Pat. p. 83. 



OBSERVATIONS ON RATHS. 

BY THE KEV. PHILIP MOORE. 

[Head at the Meeting of May 1ndP\ 

The primaeval antiquities of our country have always possessed the 
greatest interest for me; but of all the remains of the remote in- 
habitants of Ireland, I know of none so worthy of anxious enquiry 
and careful investigation as the Raths and Duns^so thickly scattered 
everywhere — so long preserved from the innovating spade and plough- 
share, by the popular superstition that they were the cKofeen abode of 
the " good people," with whose will and pleasure it was anything but 
safe or " lucky" to take a liberty ; a superstition which, however, is 
now fast fading away ; happily so for the mental improvement and 
proper religious direction of the people's feelings, but, so far, unfor- 
tunately, as that it is daily condemning many of those ancient 
landmarks, which ought to be far more prized as authentic national 
monuments than as supposed fairy haunts, to utter obliteration. It is 
not my intention, here, to enter upon the controversy as to the object 
for which the Raths were constructed, and the people to which their 
erection is to be attributed. I take it for granted that Dr. Ledwich's 
whimsical theory, ascribing these remains, as well as those more im- 
posing structures the Round Towers, to the invading Danes, is now 
entirely exploded ; and that the arguments and authorities brought 
forward by the learned Mr. O'Donoran, have carried conviction to the 
minds of all, that the Raths were of Irish origin, and constructed as 
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the fortifications for the residences of the inhabitants of the country, 
many centuries before the Danes set foot on these shores. But I 
conceive there is a question still open to discussion, and highly worthy 
of investigation, connected intimately with this subject. Admitting 
it as placed beyond controversy that our Raths were earthworks 
thrown up round the domestic habitations of a people, living in such 
times as required that recourse should be had to all possible means 
for fortifying and rendering their dwellings secure against sudden 
attacks and incursions, it would surely be most interesting to ascertain 
the kind of habitations sought thus so carefully to be defended ? On 
this head I believe our antiquarian explorers have, hitherto, left us 
somewhat in the dark, having advanced nothing beyond mere sup- 
positions, unsupported by proof. Should the result of my observations 
within a very limited district, tend to assist in the slightest degree 
towards solving the problem, my object in the present writing shall 
be fully accomplished. 

My investigations, I should premise, have been entirely confined to 
the Raths of a portion of the barony of Ida, county of Kilkenny. 
The first which caught my attention as possessing a feature of sin- 
gularity, was a quadrangular fort situate on the eastern slope of 
Brandon Hill, and which, besides possessing the usual fosse and 
rampart, contained within the enclosed space foundations of buildings, 
laid out apparently in small cells, of which there were about half a 
dozen, as nearly as I can recollect. These foundations were con- 
structed of regular masonry, which I conceive to be of antiquity 
coeval with the earthen fortifications which surrounded them. Having 
never seen anything of the kind before, and having frequently read the 
general supposition that the residences of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Ireland were not constructed of lime and stone, but invariably com- 
posed of perishable materials, such as tents of skins, and wicker work 
erections plastered over, to exclude air and moisture ; I was led at 
first to form the opinion that I had lighted on the remains of an 
establishment of a very different kind. Popular tradition derives the 
name which the mountain bears from St. Brandan, who is positively 
stated by the legendary lore of the locality to have founded a cell or 
hermitage here, in which he passed many years of his life, entirely 
devoted to religious observances and seclusion. 

It occurred to me at first that I might thus have stumbled on the 
site of St. Brandan's hermitage ; but I must confess that my faith on 
this subject was soon after very strongly shaken, upon ascertaining the 
fact that the enclosure of stone buildings within a Bath, which I there 
observed, did not afford a very uncommon or isolated specimen of such 
structures, and on pursuing my enquiries farther, I soon became 
acquainted with several similar Baths in the barony of Ida ; I will now 
mention the particulars of the most remarkable which have come 
under my notice. 
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First then, at Garranbehy, near the residence of the Rev. M. 
Walsh, P.P., Rosbercon, the outline can be traced of a large quad- 
rangular Rath, the trench of which encloses about two acres. Within 
a few years since the rampart was levelled for tillage, and the trench 
filled up ; but the rampart was originally about twenty feet in height, 
and the trench very wide and deep. At the west end of the enclosure 
there remained till lately several small circular earthen works. There 
were bones of animals resembling those of the horse found in it when 
first tilled, and also quantities of charcoal were dug up in several parts 
of the interior, beneath the surface, together with burned stones which 
seemed to have served as supports for the pot or griddle, or were, 
perhaps, used to bake the meat by being heated, and then heaped 
upon the flesh intended to be dressed, as described by Keating in his 
account of the Fenian Militia. However, the most important matter 
to my subject at present is, that within the enclosure of the Rath was 
discovered the foundations of a circular building, the wall being about 
two and one-half feet thick, constructed with great care and nicety of 
execution — in fact it bore a strong resemblance to the base of a Round 
Tower. The tradition of the locality speaks of an ancient chieftain as 
inhabiting this primitive fortress, whose name was Brevideash, and 
who waged war, the peasants say, for many years with another chief of 
the neighbourhood. But this tradition seems to go back so far, that 
it is not surprising it should be very dim and unsatisfactory. The 
next Rath to which I will call attention is situate at Ballyknock, about 
two miles from the former, and almost in a straight line with it. Its 
shape is nearly square, but it is of much smaller dimensions than that 
at Garranbehy. The fosse is about ten feet deep, about five feet wide 
at bottom, and twelve at top, and it contains water during the greater 
part of the year. There is no appearance of a rampart, but the 
entrance is through an arch of masonry on the east side — a very 
uncommon circumstance. Within the enclosure were the foundations 
of three buildings, resembling small houses, all parallelograms. They 
were constructed of carefully selected stones and mortar, the stones 
being hammered so as to be made to fit well together. As much of 
the stones as could be conveniently got at were rooted up about twelve 
years ago, and used in the erection of a lime-kiln j but I have care- 
fully preserved the ground plan of the structure, which I made when 
first I visited the spot. About thirty yards to the west of the fosse, 
the earth fell in twenty-five years since, and discovered a secret passage, 
which there could be no doubt led to subterranean chambers under 
the Rath; however, it was never explored, the owner of the field 
having closed up the entrance lest his cattle might be injured by 
accidentally falling in. In the same, and adjoining townlands, are 
two very large Raths of the usual circular form, but in which there 
are no apparent remains of masonry. About three miles distant, in a 
direct line from this, there is another quadrangular Rath, at a place 
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called Smithstown. It has a wide trench, but not more than five feet 
deep in its present state ; and this was formerly supplied constantly 
with water. In the interior it contained the foundations of several 
buildings or chambers — their number was four, but three of .them ran 
in a straight line along the north side of the rampart, and appeared to 
have been scarcely more than separated by partition walls. Like that 
at Ballyknock, a quantity of these foundation stones have been rooted 
out, and carried off for building by the neighbouring peasantry ; but 
I have preserved a ground plan in this case also. Within a hundred 
yards of this square Rath, there is a small but very perfect circular 
one. Its rampart is very high, and its trench has a constant supply 
of water; but it does not contain foundations — those above enu- 
merated being all of that class which I have myself seen. However, 
the following particulars concerning another Rath in this locality may 
be of interest. At Hoodsgrove there is a round Eath, near which 
were discovered, some time since, two golden ornaments which may be 
supposed from the description to be an ancient hair pin and necklace. 
They were both, unfortunately, melted down, and lost for ever. The 
finders sold the pin in Ross for seventeen shillings, and the necklace 
for two pounds ten shillings. The latter was composed of large gold 
beads strung upon a wire of the same metal. In my descriptions of 
the remains above described, I have beeu as accurate as possible, 
relying on former notes, made before the structures were so dilapidated 
as they now generally are, and what I have given on hearsay evidence 
is derived from informants of superior intelligence and trustworthiness. 
If I be correct in my supposition that the mason work existing in the 
various Raths which I have described is coeval with the entrenchments 
themselves, it becomes evident that in many instances, at all events, the 
ancient Irish resided in stone-built houses, and the speculation of most 
of our historians and antiquarians as to the residences within the en- 
trenchments of the Raths being composed simply of wattles daubed with 
mud and thatched with straw, must fall to the ground. And it must be 
admitted that it is very improbable that modern structures of lime and 
stone would be, by any chance, erected in so many Raths, such being 
anything but localities which the peasantry would wish to inhabit. It 
is a very singular circumstance, however, that in every instance where I 
found the remains of foundations of stone, the Raths in which they 
existed were of a quadrangular form. But it is right I should mention 
that I do not believe those evidences are everywhere confined to the 
square-shaped ancient earthen enclosures, although I cannot adduce any 
but such in my own locality. I am informed by a member of this Society, 
who has been anxious in his researches on this subject, that there are 
foundations of a quadrangular building, apparently of a very ancient 
date, within the very extensive and strongly fortified circular earthen 
fort of Rathlogan in the Barony of Galmoy ; and perhaps if a more 
diligent and accurate search were made, similar remains would be exten- 
4 
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sively found through Ireland, and thus establish the fact of the domestic 
residences of the ancient Irish having been of lime and stone, and not 
barbarous wigwams of mud and wattles. At all events I have felt inter- 
ested in bringing under notice the peculiarities of the Eaths of Ida, as 
many have been levelled for tillage since I commenced taking my notes 
concerning them, and I find the fate of others is decided upon, and that 
the Fairies are soon to be driven from their long possessed realms by 
the profane intrusion of the plough and harrow. 

Mr. T. Jekylle communicated to the same meeting the fact that there 
was another square Eath, surrounded by a deep fosse, on the southern 
slope of Brandon Hill, and situate immediately by the boundary fence 
which divides it from the townland of Cullintragh. He should also 
state that a foundation of rude stone work, not constructed with archi- 
tectural nicety, could be traced in the interior of the enclosure. The 
Rath and the foundation within it, were both parallelograms. The land 
on which this ancient entrenchment stood was being reclaimed and 
the Eath itself was condemned to be removed; however, he would 
make a careful drawing of the plan, to be preserved as a record by 
the Society ; and he would also attend at the excavation, and keep a 
sharp look out for any matters of antiquity, which might chance to 
turn up in the digging— should any such occur, he would, of course, 
transmit them to the Society. 



SEPULCHEAL EEMAINS. 



Mil. John Dunn, Garryricken, directed the attention of the Society to 
the fact, that at Frankfort, near Windgap, in the barony of Kells, and 
county of Kilkenny, a tumulus was recently levelled by a farmer of the 
locality, and a Cromleac discovered in its centre. All that at present 
remained, he believed, were the scattered stones which formed the 
Oomleac, as the proprietor of the ground had, with vandal spirit, 
demolished the barrow and removed the earth for tillage purposes. 
Whether any human remains were discovered in the tumulus has not 
been ascertained. 

The Eev. Philip Moore, called the attention of the Society to a 
number of interesting antiquarian remains of a sepulchral character, 
existing on the townslands of Dangan, Columbkill, and Kilmurry, in 
the neighbourhood of Thomastown, and which had altogether escaped 
the researches of the late Mr. Tighe, when compiling his very excellent 
Survey of the county of Kilkenny. The most important of these re- 
mains was a very unique Cromleao situate at Dangan; the upper stone, 



ADDENDA ET COKRIGENDA. 



Page 8, line 22, for Richard Purcell O ' Gorman read Nicholas Purcell O ' Gorman. 

Page 17, lines 32 and 36, for cam read cairn. 

Page 18, lines 11 and 16, for cam read cairn. 
lb., line 41, for outstriped read outstripped. 

Page 19, line 18, for hand read hands. 

Page 21, line 10, for earn read cairn. 

Page 24, line 15, for was read were. 

Page 29, line 15, after eighteen, add to two feet six by twelve. 

Page 48, line 3, for santi read sancti. 

Page 55, line 27, for intermarrige read intermarriage. 

Page 63, line3 23 and 27, strike out the comma after prosapia and colligendum. 

Page 64, line 28, for eonsequenee read consequence. 

Page 76, line 25, after grantee of the crown, add — Indeed with regardto the Lucas Archer 
referred to by Mr. Cooke, he was not recognised by the crown, neither did he reside 
at Holy Cross, as appears by the following extract from the Regal Visitation o/*1615 
(Library R. I. Academy) : — " Sir Lucas Archer, Titular Abbott of the Holy 
Crosse, and the Pope's Vicar- Generall of the Diocesse of Ossory, Archdeacon of 
the same, dwelling at Kilkenny." 

Page 80, line 41, for Epipheny read Epiphany. 

lb., line 43, for assencion read ascension. ~~ 

Page 89, line 15, after quarterly, add — From a perfect impression of this seal, obtained 
from Mr. A. Murphy, King-street, Kilkenny, it appeared that the inscription was 

as follows— SIGILLVM. GARGIANI. GB~VWVCE~SIS.—the meaning of 
which was very obscure ; it appeared, however, to have no reference to the Dominican 
Abbey. The inscription was in Lombardic characters, and the seal seemed to be of 
the fifteenth century. 

Page 90, line 13, for mountings read mounting. 

Page 91, line 27, for refer read refers. 



